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Alexander , Mary Jane 
THE INFLUENCE OF RHYMING 
VERSES ON YOUNG CHILDRENiS 
ABILITY TO REPEAT RHYTHMIC 
PHRASES 

Amsterdamska , Olgfa 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN LIN- 
GUISTICS 

Anderl, Mary Anne 

THE GREAT VOWEL SHIFT IN THE 
LIGHT OF ENGLISH DIALECTS 

Andrews, Sally 
LEXICAL ACCESS, WORD RECOG- 
NITION AND READING 
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A LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF 
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THEORY OF STRUCTURAL 
LINGUISTICS 
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FIERS IN ENGLISH 
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Fowall, Nancy 

SMALL GROUP iNSTRUCriON: A 
DESCRIPTION OF TEACHER-CHILD 
LANGUAGE IN TWO PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 

Galtelli , Barbara Ann 
A COMPARISON STUDY OF ORAL 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
AT THE KINDERGARTEN LEVEL 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RHYMING VERSES ON VOUNG 
CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO REPEAT RHYTHMIC PHRASES 

Order No. DA8404296 
AccxANOER, Mkry Jane, Eo.D. North Texas Stnle Universfty, 1S83. 
143pp. 

the purpose of this study was to determine if the teaching of 
rhjibifiQ verses contaimrig rh^hmic phrased facilitates young 
chiidTen*s learning of the rhythmic phrases; 
_ J'^\i_study utjljzed a pre 

hundred forty*three kindergarten students participated in the study. 
The students were randomly selected and assigned to either 
experimental group A, experimental group B, or e control group. 

Students in experimental group A were taught the rhyming vers^ 
ind^Lven pxactlce repeating t^^ rliythmjc phrases contained In the 
rhyming verses: Students in experimentaLgroup B were only given 
P^ctice repeating^ th^ rhythmic phrjases. The control group was 
taught &e.asor\al songs and activities. No rhythmic instruction was 
given to the control group. 

__ All students were pre* tested and post-tested uslng_tl>e Primary 
Measure of Music Aodiatlon and the Test of Rhythmic Repetition. 
Tl>ei'r]mary Measuri^ of M^^ 

classes by the investigator or an elementary music specialist. Scoring 
done by the inyest^^ 

The Test of Rhythmic Repetition was individually administered to 
each child by the investigator. Student responses were recorded via a 
tape recorder and were scored by three experts.. 

Analysis of covanance was used to determine differences among 

ftrpup rneans^ The analysis Jpf covanance d^^^^ not prcxjyce a 

significant F at the 0.05 level when applied to the Primary Measures of 
Music Audi ation. 

The analysis of co variance did produce a significant F at the 0.66 
level when applied to the Test of Rhythmic Repetition. Therefore, a 
Scheffe's multiple comparisons was conducted to determine which 
adjusted means differed significantly. 

__ jSignificant differences were found between^ A 
and the control group and between experimental group B and the 
cdhtroj group^ However, no significant differences were found 
between the test scores of children in experimerita! group A and 
experirnentat group B. 



SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN LINGUISTICS 

Order No. DA8406462 
AMSTcnOAMSKA, OtGA, Ph.D. Co/L/mb/a Un/^ers/fy, 1983. 487pp. 

Schools of thought maybe defined as groups of acholars united in 
their common divergence, both cognitive and social, from other 
schop Is in_thLeJr_ djsclplLne or from their sjjeclalty or discipline as a_ _ 
whole. The idea*system of a schooJ might diverge from the relevant 
reference field (such as linguistics) in its phildsbphical, theoretical, 
methodological, or substantive beliefs. Schools starid in opposition to 
the relevant reference fie[d^nd attempt to supplant the legitimacy of 
the existing scholarly felLte. This attempt to become aiu»onompus 
malces schools socially divergent from the fields within which they 
function. 

Everi as schools. attempt to pyerthrpw jhe estabNshe^^ they^ 

remain dependent on the evaluations of this ^lite.Jn this sense we can 
speak of the dual system of legitimation of scientific results of a 
echo pi of thought: It attempts to establish an independent means of 
legitimation, yet it^must rely on legitimation by the established £tlte. 
Sjch d^yj^gndence oh t^ 

divergence and dictates adegree of cognitive continuity. The degree 
to which constr aints limit the extent of cognitive divergence depends 
on such factors as the mode and_d^ of a 

given field, the structure of its^ilte.thelocationof aschool 
feenjer/FHB riphery), and the status of its fe 

marglnality etc.) within the institutional structure. External jnteltectuai 
trends and uevelopmen^ in neighboring discipline also Influence the 

character of the cognitlve dj>^ 

The role of these various factors determining the cognitive and 
social formation of schools of thought Is examined in reference to 
three schools jn Jingurstlc^s^: the Nepgramman^^^ 
the Geneva School. The analysis of their idea*systems reveals the 
interplay between cognitive continuity and discontinuity in the 
development of linguistics: the role of discontinuities for schools 
proposing relatively small changes In the idea-s^tem 
{NecgrammariansL and the jmpKLrUrw^^^ In radical _ 

O ations of linguistic thought (Idealists, Geneva School). The 
F R 1 °f ^^^^^ ^^'^ Ihstitutioriat settings In which these 
L of thOAjght develbp<Kl is then used to explain certain aspects 

or Tnwr rnariiflwii rtmsmlanmmnt . 



THE GREAT VOWEL SHIFT IN THE LIGHT OF ENGLISH 
DIALECTS Orde r No. DA8405864 

Anoerl, Mary Anne, Ph.D. PrincBton UnlvBrslty, 1984. 386pp. 

The phonoiqgy.of the modern English dialects, as presented in the 
Survey of English Dialect materials, is examined in this study in order 
to solve two prbblerns in the English Great Vowel Shift Part i 
addressi^ tf>e first problem, the question of where in England the 

Gi'eat Vdwel ShHt first beiian, Jn_|ddlt[ori to the cbmparetlye evidence 
of the rnodern English dialects, the manuscript evidence^^he 

t^timony of orlhoepists, and the evidence of the Middle _English 

dialects are consjdered. But only the Middle English dialect evidence 
Isf ound to be useful for solving the problem, and it points to the North 
of England as home rej^lon pfjhe GreatVoweLShift. 

Part II questions whetter the traditional schematlzation of the 
Great Vowel Shift as diphthongizing the Middje Englishjong high 
yo^el_s and ralsing the other Midd^^^ vowels one 

distinctive vowel height Is accurate for the Northern English dialects. 
Such a schematizatioh represents chanjaespccurring^in the early 
modern English stanidard dialect. It is compared to the earliest Great 
Vowel Shift changes that can be reconstructed for the Northern 
•^Ql'Sh diafects. bas^ the modern Northern 

dialects. Thiscomparison suggests that the vowel changes 
^^^'^^^_^!^J^J*^e^''eiat V^^ two different sets. 

First diphthonglzatlon of the f«1lddle English high vowelsfand D and 
Rising of the Mid d le English_high_mid ypwels $ and ? to Taod D 
spread throughoiit England as a dominant dialect feature. Then 
changes in the Middle English low vowels f . d, arxi 1 occurred 
$9pkratBfy in each dialect area. 



LEXICAL ACCESS, WORD RECOGNITION AND READING 
Andmews. Sally, Ph.D. UnlvihHy of New South Wales (AuttrellM), 
1083. 

- Words can be defined In terms of a number of attributes, 

Phonological, morphemic and orthographic attributes could all. In 

principle^ serve as a basis for word IdlentlfLcatlqn^ This research 

investigated the psychological reality of each of th«e descriptions of 
the EngllshJaniuage. TMmjfl^^ consider the implicatiiDhs 

of the r^lts for models of skilled reading. 

_ Traditipna[!yLmc)dete_o^^ ^'ecognltion and lexical acc«s 

have assumed thatprocessijig involves a sequence of tranfpnnatlpro 
of the input. Recently, attention has turned towards specifications of 
how word attrlbjutes might inieract inlariguage prpcessinfl* _ 

The lexical decision tssk offers a method of evaluating the 
wmpeting claims pf tfHS seriaLarid interac^^^ 
particularly on the search,-dual-process and logbgen models.. __ 

The first experirhents (Chapter 5) attempted to discover what 
attributed of words cause readers. to tegard them as s^^ 
typical of the language, and how such typicality affects lexical 
ciassiflcatipn. 

Then, two spectre rule-based definitions of withinrword regularity 
Mjre explpn^: one bas<^ dn morphosytlabic units (Chapters) and 
oneongrapheme-phOT>eme correspondencfs rules (OiapterT). _ _ 

Both of these linguistic descriptior^ affected lexical acc^, but 
tt>e nature of these ertects imptjed thatt^^ had their origin jri 
activation of lexical Qnlts rather than in explicit rule application. _ 
_ Tbis aeneraLcpriclusi^^^^ by the firKjing that 

lexical classification was influenced by the ccnsislency of tj^ 

i[^Monship tetween orthographic and phonological repr^ntatiortt 
of wrds (Chapter i). 

The last experiment investigated individual differences in reliance 
on_orthpgraphlc_versu^sj)hono^ representations ar>d their 
relationshipto reading and spelling ability. The pattern of relationshipi 
aijggest^ that skilled reading consists of the automation of 
decod.ng, and partLCiJlarly of the processses alloying access to 
phonological word identiti^ 

Asa whole, the results auj)PQrted the M^^^ 
serial framework of lexical access and word recognition^ All of the 
results obtajnedjcpuld ^explained in terms of the parallel activation 
of word detectors sharing orthographic featurcss, and without the 
assumption of fixed Mqu^nces of stimulus trar^f ormatiora or 
memorial representations of rules for converting between vairious 
levels of represertation. 
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FORMAL GRAMMARS AND THE ANALYSIS OF INFINITIVES 

Order No. DA8401 591 
BxDECKER, WitcuM dOHN. Ph.D. IndiBnB University, 416pp: 

_ _ThJiJh6s|l ajldjesses two l»yMLn formal 

different ways, bear on the relation between descriptive devices of 
generative grammars and ob^rvable properties of language. The first 
of these concerns the notion^f Jingulstic level and whether on_e such 
construct, togfca! Form in REST and GB syntax, is motivated by any 

Nngufetic phenomena- The argument^piesen ted here is tp the 

contrary, and alternative analyses are defended against accoants . 
^Jch deper^^^^ the use of Logical Form to capture various linguistic 
generalizations. _ 

The remainder of this thesis takes up the analysis of English 
Infinitival constructions in different fqmial sysierTO. The particular 
&BSU6 addressed here is whether jnf}nitiva[ phrase are syntactically 
unKprm in the sense that they areJHI dauM corv^^^ ali 
have the form [NP to VP]-atsome or all levels of syntactic analysis. 
T^S pbsiti qri . whic h is referred to as the GencrMzed_Bafie^_H^ 
(G6H), competes with an account (the VP Hyp)othesis) which holds 
that subjectless infinitives are ndn-clausal at all syntactic levels 
{perhap«s with principled exceptions). U n argued here that one's 
itance regard ing this debate is largely determined by prior 
•ssumptipns cbncerning the choice between trarisformatLonaLa __ 
lexical accoants of phenomena such as the active-paaive relation or 
other relatibns g byerned_b^ . „ _ 

Transformational accoants are cornpeJIed lb adopt theGBH for at 
toast one syntactic level, the level at which thematic relations are 
determined. REST and GB hold thaithe GBH applies tP all syn^^ 
levels. The details of these tran^ormational accounts of inglish 
innnltiyesjrc eyalua as are those of the fe^^ (in the 

GPSG framework) which Instantiates the VP H>^th«is. The 
empLncal argumerits fprjhe r^essity Df lexicalist descnptibns are 
surveyed here, and the discussion of the comparative jnerLts of the 
ti'an^rmational and lexicalist iccounU concludes with additional 
arguments f or favoring the lexicalist (hence VP) account. 



LANGUAGE IN LEARNING: FROM RESEARCH INTO 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRACTICE Order No. DA8325247 
Barr. Mary A.. EoD. New York University, 1S83: 256pp. Chairman: 
Prbfessbr Gordon Prad) 

This study proceeded from the assomjjiion that what is known 
a^CNUtJhe linkagiB between langy age develo^TOnt alnd subiecl matter 
learning needs to be understood and implemented by secondary 
school teachers. The premises recommended by research in these 
areas over the past decade were defjned fpr study purposes as 
(a) the integration in Instruction of the language arts of reading, 
writing, speaking and listeningj {b)_the Ancb^uragemen of 
language by students to learn suisject matter as well as to display 
to7"ulated knPwledge;^and M the provision of fj-equent suj^^ 
and varied occasionsLfor students to use language for functional 
purposM^. The study focused on the beliefs and practices of four 
aecphdai^ schppl teachers across a range of subject areas, grade 
tevels and student backgrounds, each had had some acquaintance 
wfth JheLahguagie in fc^^ ar^ Mchhad achley«i_ 

exemplary teacher status within a large urban school dstrict. Their 
practices provided instances of the ways research ricbmfT>endati_on£ 
wCMreor were npt realized in particular cla»room settings. Ger^erally. 
the data affirm the cpniantipn that learnjng^subject matter 
music or chemistry or EngJish**ts a phenomenon related to language 
development. As expected, student purposes fpr ufjng janguage 
l^owed thems^^^^ be strong determinants of language quality. 
When students wrote or talked in order to be understood, they u»Bd 
language that was clear. subsiantive._and_j_at tirnes. eloquent. When 
students expected to be judged by the par.ern of their language, 
however, they prod uced fiotj)n!y_f_brmu_laic, s^^^^ nprLsensJcai 
language but ajsopoorJy patterned, ofter nonstandard language; 
Across the student ability range, the situutipn conduc[ve not onJy_to 
•ubject matter learning but also to the use of language in the standard 
inglish patterns valued by society was the consultative Phe, wherein 
studerits engaged in sustained exchanges about subject ideas. The 



instructional focus on the use of language to display formu'^ted 
^'^P'wledge showed itsetf to Jt>e a practice which rewarded premature 
and only apparent achievement, the str^iggie with ideas 
foreshortened, in summary, the stud^ showed that the teaching 
practices recommended by research in language and learning result 
In high student achievement. The study also documented the resujts 
pf jpraclices wh[ch persist despite research consensus, chiefly, the 
instructional focus pn pattern perfection, the very emphasis wtiich 
enfeebled even the honors student. 



SOCIAL DIFFERENCES IN TRE GRAMMAR OF LOWER 
ALABAMA Order No. DAe328050 

Bass^ttt, Marvin WiMSLETT, Ph.D: imoryVn^^ersm,^£m 360bD 
Adviser: LeePederson • ww^h. 

Although seldom used, the grammatical infomiatipnjn the 
finguistic atJas« is a potentiaj source of data for needed d^criotive 
atudies such_as_t_he comprehensive grammar of spoken American 
English proposal by Wenckertirn^^^ illustrate the 

k^s 0 enal avfUabJe in the protocois of the Linguistic Atlas bf 
me Gy lf States (LAGS) by summarlzinjc the morphological and 
•ynttctoc variants in the speech of thirteen informante in Pike arkJ 
Butler Counties. Alabama_af>d three auxiliary informants from Mobile. 
Mpnigfbmery. ancl Toskegee. The inventory also \&ts the adequacy of 
the work.^heet sample for recognizmg ttv| influence bf the social 
factors of caste and education in a grammatical description. 

The study consists of five chapters. Chaj3ter I characteji?^ LAGS 
© a source of information by _d^^^ the informants, territory, field 
work, scribal work, and work sheets. The chapter also includes a 
discusion of the types of grammatical items selected for investigation 
and a sLuryey of jjrevious research. The second chapter establishes a 
basisfor the phonemic writing systemjjsed ihrpuihout the text, 
K^enWyjng Lhe tendencies of the informants in pronouncing the 
segmental phonemes and soggiKting a few patterns of phonemic 
*'^c'^*S"ce. Two chapiei^ deal With m and syntactic 

yarJarits,_Chapter III surrvnarizes features of inflectipnai morphofogy 
and/or the alternation of bound and f ree torms Involving verbs, 
^puns.ijrpnbynsLadjectlves, ad and prepositions and 
cor>junctions in phrasal constructions. Chapter IVdescrlt^ the 
*y"^^'^ 0* various verbal and adverbial constructions as js^ell as 
structural features of phrases, clauses, and sentences. The final 
chapter comments upqri the Lmplicatipns of the evidence. The 
*mff_olrjTilty in usage according to the factors of caste and education 
reflects the homogeneity of the social structure in Lovyer Alabama 
and/or the leveling efrects of the public schools. However, it is 
possible that the woik-sheei sample may be inadequate for making 
^J^"sitive social dte^^^^ necessary for grammatical 

descri|3tipn and that extended passages of conversational syntax 
would better seni/e this purpose^ Alihpujh LAGsjjr^rve^ 
•y^ence. a slatemeht about social differences in me grammar of 
these speakers must be corroborated by the findings of additional 
research. 



TOWARD PHONETIC CRITERIA FOR A TYPOLOGY OF 
LEXICAL ACCENT OrderNo. DAai4b7396 

BccKMAN, Mary Esther. Ph.D. Cornell University, 1984. 322pp. 

This thesis is in two parts. The first part presents a theory of 
•ccent that delimits accent from pther prosodic phenomena. The 
iecond partjhen focuses on the phonetia5peciflcs of accent to 
present the evidence fpr one major class-ficatory division witSiln 
accent 

The theory of accent presented in the first part proposes that the 
salient phonological fuhct[dn Pf accent IsAooraanlze utterances into 
•hPClphLases centered around or demarcated by the rhythmx or 
melodic prominence peaks. The phonological evidence for this 
function can be seen In such diverse facts as the generally 
culminatlye distribution of accents in the lexicon and the general lack 
of diachroniG source f or accentual contrasts [n segmerital contrasts. 
These are two of the Ways that *'pure" accent differs from, for 
example, tone. 
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___ JJ}^A Lvlsipn wi t hjri accent proposed in ]he_ second p'art Is Jn I b_ 
stress accent and non-stress accent; The evidence presented for this 
division is phonetic, and consists mostly of the results of wi 
experinnenl that measured the effect of accent on duration, intensity 
and fundamental frequency In an archetypal stress accent ian^oaQe 
[EnQlish) and a non-stress accent language (Japanese)._Th^e_daJ 
show that English uses physical attributes other than fundamental 
frequency to a greater extent than does Japanese. Various 
connections aresuggestedbet^^^ 

psychoacoustics literature on the loudness function as It relates to 
duration and intensity. 



A tfNGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF ALARYNGEAL SPEECH 
CONTRASTING T^q SPEECH-AIJGM^^ DEVICES IN 
TERfidS OF THE ASPECTUAL THEORY OF STRUCTURAL 
tiNGUISTICS Order No. bA84bl644 

Bross, RiDA Singer, Ph.D. State University of New York at Buffalo, 
1983. 336pp: 

_ J7>e Aspectual Ti^epry 6^ 
tee Smith, Jr: provides the frame of reference for analysis of two 
4^n<^9^^Ls|>^akers. Standard procedures of analysis are applied Jp 
the participants' speech samples, with the speakers using two types 
of external pneumatic reed artificial larynges, the Roswell Park Reed 
Fistula appliance and the_M|T reed appliance^ Wlthjn the 
framework, the analysis ^ limited to three levels of the Phonology 
Stratum and tl^ nratleyel of th^ 

include Identification of articulations, and the phonetic, phonemic, 
fO^ ^^''P^PPi^P'^'c^^c^^^ 

showing types of errors anda contrastive analysis comparing the 
pp^kers' systems to each other and to the non- pathological system 
are cpriducted. Diff erences are shown in performA^^ of 
deviation from the norm: The Aspectual analysis of English structure 
LuiTl'Sfhes the_s^^ against which the speake^^ to 
determine presence of structural units and the extent and range of 
damage to the language system. 

Since a complete linguistic analysis of an extensive corpus is a 
lengthy proce^, a concise t^t procedure and materials which are 
both djagnostic and predlctjye arejiev_eJoi>id^ Ma^^ _ 
d;cit the structural units of the language system at the phonemic level 
ir3 easily administered and scored to determine the relative quality of 
speech performance for thb increasing population of speakers of a 

pathoiogical form of the language. Th^ procedure to diagnMiic in 
specifyihg troubtesqme segments and positions riEX^uHiniGi further 
Investigation. The accuracy of peHormahce produces a ^n^^ 
score, the quantitative rating of performanceJORP): A QRP scale 
based on the resulting scores lndicat^_hpw^^ 
expected to perform with a particular speech-augmenting device 
relative to other speakers. 

Statistical tests applied to the ORP scores oLtbe speakers confirm 
that the results are statistically significant. The ORP distinguish^ a 
real difference in performance that b not due to chance, or inherent 
experimental error. 



PRENOMiNAL ADJECTIVAL MODIFIERS IN ENGLISH 

OrderNo. DAB326d62 

CootTER, dANE McKenna, Ph.D. University of Washirigtor}, i983. 
i48pp. Chairperson: Professor Frederick J. Newmeyer 

This dissenatron is an attempt to show that there isa structural 
differenliatipn betwe^^^ 

English. It gives which demonstrates thit the difference between 
restrictive iand appositiye adjectives is reflected in the structure of the 
noun phrase. In addition. It shows that there is reason to conclude 
that a third type of modifier must be allowed for in the phrase 
structure rules for NP,_which 1 term a junctional mcHiifie/,_l^cayse of 
its similarity to the functional prepositional phrase complements as 

described by Jackendpff . 

The analysis has significant implications for any model of the 
H^*|cpn, and Jjives an overview of how a structure Incdrporatirig three 
levels of prenominal modifiers might interact wltti lexical and 
^ rpretative rules. 



TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED THEORY OF ADVERB POSITION 
IN ENGLISH Order No. DAB401566 

Ernst, Thomas Boroii^, Ph.D. Indiana Univoislty, 19B3. 453pp. 

This study-attempts to account for the position and assk)Ciated 
iiDeaninj3sj3f_En system which gives 

aqual.welght to syjitax, semantics, pragmatics, and lexical 

speclficatidnsfori^r>dividuala^verte^ 

<%apterTwo focuses on manner adverbs, a traditional category 

which is notoriously heterogeneous, and whose members often have 
•cntencei^modifylng "homonyms". It is shown that this pattern is the 
n^ult of thisgroup of words not being a coherent class at all; ihstft&U, 
^ jsja cbjiectjph pf^^^^^^^^ *' :. 

several distinct Jexical classes. Most of th^ adverbs can be giveh 
schses w^^ 

modifying readings, given a semantic interpretation iule deriving the 
latter reading wher>ever the adverb appears in the VP^ The 8^tem_ 
n^^es caicial_us>e_of a yarlable a withjin the sense of a given advert, 
whose values are predictable, tor each occurrehce, from the node__ 
tf dminiatihj thejdyerb.^ presence of this variable in the meanings 
of adverbs accounts for the adverbs' fre«Jom of occurrence 

compared to other jypM^ of modifiers. 

_ Chapter three cstablispMSs that adverbs may be the first daughtw 
of NP and PP nodes. One common type of jldN^rb ivtiich c^cuns ln__ 
these_pdMibnSj C^gree of.Precisldn adverbs, is analyzed semantical^ 
to show why It occurs even more freely than other types of adverbs. 

formulates syntactic and semantic featoria for a number of sobtypcs. 

with manner adverbs, and NP- and PP«_adyerbs,^the accby nt of 
Pesreeadverbs utilizes the variablea. allowing the statement of a 
unified sense for words which modHy diverse kinds of semantic 
entities. 

^^pter Five contains, first.a review arxf critique of two gecMiritive 
walyacs of i^wt®, JactendofLL1_S72} {l57jS). Then it 

presents a system of PS and semantic-interpretation ruks to account 

Sr the behavior of adverbs dlscusisd in earlier chapters, as Weil as 
rat of oth«Myp«i of id verbs. Ah Irrtportant feature of these rum is a 
fianeral corKlltion on syntax-to semantics mapjMr^ of adverbs and 
aaxiliarl«i which largely preserves their relative order. 



THE DYNAMICS OF CLABORATlVE ORAt OISCOORSEIN 
ELEMENTARY SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASS DISCUSSIONS- 
A FIELD EXPERIMENT AND CONTEXTUAL ANALYSIS 

_ Order No. DA84d676fi 

EVERTON, Joe, Ph.D. Indiana University, 1984. 377pp. Chain William 
W. Lynch 

_ _ The problem wasloljDrbmpteelabbratlve cla^ discu»lor» In 

special education settings, and then to analyze the contextual 

dynamics suppdrtihg eLabpratiye language. Few studies report on the 
c4pacit7_of low-functioning pupiJs to engage In classroom discourse 
Based on suggestions by Rowe (i 9741 the field exj^rinient was a 
■*?eL'"eWhterve^^^ pri>cedure. Two tape reconlcd 

baseline discusKtlons wiereinade iaeach of three clashes. The 
Interventioa briefing provided a rationale from attribytlon theory for 
t**chers to incrJiase,^^ pauses following questions, and to 

decrease/eliminate positive verbal reinforcements during 
dbcusslons: One w^lc of practlc^^^^ then two or three 

po«t*i_nteiventiqn_djscu»jor« were recorded: 

One teacher reduced verbal rewards from five to 0.D3 per minute. 
mr pupils apprbaclMt^^ wait-time following pupil 

utteranci^._The other teachers significantly reduced positive 
rsinf orcementSi bat their pauses were essentially unchanged. 



Dependent variables. Mearijefigth of pupil utterance increased 

from three to five syllables. Relatiyeprlopprtioris plfStru 

Ouestldning. Responding, and Reacting by alJ subjects stayed about 
the salme. Teachers cpritiriuedjojhjtiati;^ cofitiriued to riiake 
most of the reflexive moves: The proportion of longer pupiltyrh.taking 
chains increased significantly. Orie teacher's questioning rate 
decreased significantly. Behavior rnanagerneAtjnpyesjjeclir^^ 
lilghtly, dismissing concerns about loss of class control. . . _ 

The 13 discussions were analyzed for conditions promoting 

elabor^ti ve jDupil language, which v/as def iried as creating 

opportunities for the continued exchange of topical meanings, the 
discussions were segmented into natural units, arid descriptions of 
the Resources, Plans, Valuaction, and Performances (Halprln, 1969) 
were prepared. 

Contextual analysis suggested clw 
etaborative and non elaborative settings. Elaborative discburse wts 
consistently marked by teacher patterns which "^opened" _ 
opportonfiies for pupH initiatives, Includin^pupiJ coritrpipf the^ 
imaginative role playing, personallzed^ontent^jind procedural 
concerns, llpri •elajapratiye discoure^ "l*rkedj)y 

strong teacher control patterns including teacher control of tt»e 

ittuatioh; complex, vague, or poorly Introduced toplC5;^known-8ntw^ 
QuestionsLPupJLmlsundersta 

participants; and rigidly implemented instrucional plans, the _ 
conclusions discussed the dynamics of creatjng elaborative, and 
avoiding non-etaborative. classroom d&ftcburse In special education. 



SMALL GRODP INSTRUCTION: ft DESCRIPTiON OF 
TEACHER-CHILD LANGUAGE IN TWO PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS Order No. DA8323371 

Fpv^LL. Nancy. PH.b^^ University o1 Wiscemln - Wadtfson, 1983. 
306pp. Sopervison Prof^or Joseph Lawton 

ThjsdcscrijMiy^studyJoc P^P^PY^Py 

teachers and children in two preschool programs durihii small jrpup_ 
gwtruction. One i^ram (A) was PiagetUmHCleriv^and the other wa 
btted primarily upon con^butlorvi nvlde by AiisubeL(Bj. Owir the 
cpursejof a ^_hool_ycar, 48 se»oi« wwe videofllmed, 24 in each 
program. Taipes vwe coded for speii^w-^ recipiwk 
and several ciognitive variabtes^A number of predictions were tested. 

Utterance cateigories and their propprto 
vary by P»'09ram, by task, and by speaker. The two pro'^rams difteed 
giiefi> In the extent tp Whlcii teajrhers and children spOKe of content 

(program Sj or process (program B). Children In Program B 

vertjalized mental opBrations with greater frequency than Program A 

children. Teachers in Program A empLpyed cbrttlstejit verbal 

^atiegies across tasks whereas Program B teachei's varied their use 
of language by task. iothjtrojjps of teachers employed more closed 

tt«n open-ended quKtions, and both failed to employ expected, 

fr^uenciesjplcertain lariguage categories congruent with their own 
program perspectives. Sequential lag_anaJ>«is of selecM 
cpritihgehcies indicated that tocher proces talk, especially 
questions, tended to be fpllowed by children's vertsal references to 
self •performed mental operations in both programs. 



A COMPARISON STUDY OF ORAL LANGUAGE 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AT THE KINDERGARTEN LEVEL 

OrderNO. DA8327451 
Galtecu. BarIbara Ann, Eb.D. Wemp/i/s S/afe Vnlversity, 1983. 
170pp. Major Professor: Wilson Dietrich 

_ This Mudyjny est! gated the difference iri language develojjment of 
kindergarten children taught by thePeabody tangoBje Oeve/opmanf 
^^^1 4 structured ecle^^ a structured 

pre-academic program; and a combination of the two. There were six 

kindergarten classes involved in the study. Two classes were 

assigr>ed to each treatment approach and received fourteen weeks of 
irtstruction. Three language areas-expr^lve, receptive, and 
elicited-were examined. 



.... Five nriain effects were studied: (1 j ethnic background, (2) sex, 
(3) treatment approach, (4) iesX t|me, (5) subtest. Ihteractibri effects 
^o** tive vari^^^ 

Subjects were 136 kindergarten students who comprised the 

®?tife kiridergarteh p MerrW 

linguagi, ^criening Test was the assessment instrument for pre«t«t 
and post* test. The responses were coded and analyzed brj^twd 
statistical pac_kages, SPSS ^Statistical Package for the Soc iai 
SciencesJ and BMDP (Biomedical Computer Program). The statistical 
l^cJiriiqUe en^^ wasathree^betweena^nd two-vifithiri group, 
analysis of variance with OS as the level ofsignificance. In post*hoc 
analysis, the Studeht-Newman-Keuls {SNK} Multiple Range Test was 
implemented. 

From the analytic results, Xf¥& fdllbwing inference ^ere made:_ 
llXThere are overall main effects for ethnic background , test Sme, 
and subtest. (2) Black jihlldren in the D/sfar approach score lower on 
?>e prc-test In re^^ two approaches 

and score higher on combined pre- and post-test on ellctted language 
?*>" 9n the other t^^^ AH treatrrwht grp^^^ show, 
improvement between pre-test and post-test in expressive and 
receptive language. The Peahody group does riot show im[5r6veitient 
^eljclted iariguage. (4) Black bo)^ and white girls do not make 
improvemenj on elicited language, and black girls do not sighificihtty 
^prpve iAlecept[vle_lan5ua^e^ 

Rnal conclosions arej (1) allihree approach^ are etfecjive m 
o/*lJ^"Ou develiyjfneht,^^^^ ^/*^frjs most effectivej 
receptive and elicited language, (3j Peabo^^y is most effective in the 
areas of expressive and receptive lahguage. (4| the cornbihatioh 
apprpaj:h_str_ejigthens^deficits found inlhe other two without 
weakening their strengtj^, (5) none of ttie ippfoaehes used 
bVercbrne the weakness shown by biack glHs in receptive language. 



AUDITORY MODELING AND PERCEPTUAL DISTANCE IN 
VOWELS OrderNo.DA832S217 
Gotdii^. Frank GiRiG, III. Ph.D. The Uniyerstty of North Carofina mt 
e/iape/tt///,lS83: 252pp. Supervisors: Robert Hbwren, R. A. W. 
Biadbn 

T'^*^ ''*^S'?h Inyestigates auditq^^^ of speech 

ipunds_ahd their roie in speech perception, the focus of this aludy ft 
onjhe development and testing of a mode[bf perceptual djstarice in 
ypwels. with the^^ the evolution of vov^^l systems will be 

heavily influenced by perceptual factoid, such as the r>eed to matritiir) 
contrast. 

_ The rnbdek based on that of A.BIadon and B: Lindblom, coriaitts 
of two basic parts. First is the auditory mqdeMtseH^ wfiich tak^ as 
!^yt a physical represeritatlon of a sound ^in this study, steady-state 

vowels), and models the transformations of the signal in the 

P^'l'P^eral auditor dfetance metric, 

which takes pairs of auditory representations and produces a 
'^^"•'^'^fjhe calculated d^^^^ 

thej:_olrnbf ned model Is tested against listener distance jodgementa 
aniong synthetic vowel stirriuli. A major Pbrtibriqf this research ^ _ 
!?>eief pre takenjjpjwith exam^^ and testing various modificatior« 
of the auditory model and djstance metric intended tbjmprqye its 
P^'^o*'"^^"ce^ 

extraction modeJs of vowel perception are inadequate and shoukU be 
replaced by models based on overall 8p^ctral_sha|^^i2) Relatively 
I^J'jBe yarjations in_shape and bandwidth of the auditory filter function 
have little effect on the accuracy of the model. There aj'e additional_ 
tr>dicatibhs that ft isjargcis^caje attri^^^ such as 

spectral balance, which may be highly corj^elated vwth impoftant 
auditory dimensions. (3) There is evidence to sugg^t thjtj^^ 
iyditoryj^erceiDtual system employs two distinct mode of distance 
estimat[on. The first, operating for fine auditory dlscr[minatibri^ _ 
appears tqbe anajpgpus to estimating the congruer,ce of pairs of 
auditory spectral envelope. Th( second appears tb^bp^te oyer 
^^''Q^L(P^^neme size^ integrated Ibadness 

differences between auditory representators: 
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THE tEXiCAt SENiTIVE CASE HYPOTHESIS 

Order No. 648324815 
Grumet. Joanne SHiER. P^^^ mw vm Vhiversny, 19S3. 125pp. 
Adviser; Ray C; Dougherty 

_ J"J*^*s dissertalibn I jQUp^^ nia[Re_r J arid the 

preposition 0/ in the lexicon. I propose Jexical entries for 's and o1 in 
whjch the shared and distinct senses of these iterns are^nurherat^^ 
A lexicAl redundancy rule is proposed to relate such forms as my tnd 
tplne, as well as the Genitives In specifier and head position, as 
^Af^'APpo^'Johfi^s.^ shown to have some generality In the 

iaoQflage in addition to applying to Genitivis. 
_ I[^Lexica[Hy^^^^^ 

claiming that the Genitive is inserted by phrase structure or 
traf^ormational rules and that of is likewise inserted or deleted by 

^Ucticrujes, 

Crucial to the Lexical Hypoth^ls » the a^mption that Move HP 

^oes f^t apply m NP to prcA^^ as the pjay*s 

performance from the performance of the play but that both are bete 
derived strings. 

_ Syntactic, lexlcak morphological, and phonological evidence is 
givwi to 80 pport the lexical nature of the Genitjye *s and the 
Kep'>s!tipn_o^ Sirntactic arjj Modern ar^d Old English 

show that the ptey 's performance Is a base derived ytring. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REQUESTS OF YOUN^^ 
CHILDREN F.^OM NONVERBAL STRATEGIES TO THE POWER 
OF LANGUAGE Order No. DA840^^ 

HAi^LKORN, Sharon Lee, Eo.D. Harvard Un7vi?r$/7y, 1981. 212pp. 

The development of children's requests during trar^sitipnjrdm pre- 
f^ch to speech is described, arid the rdteof language in this 
development fe analyred. First words are seen asanadvancemen^^^ 
cpmrnynication skjljs rather than an Immature form of speech. Thus, 
their pragmatic function fe stressedjnthe_^^^^^ 
children requesting adults to perform actions (including speech) on 
olijects were feolated^and_the_chjldreh's verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors were analyzed in terms of the inforrnation tf^y prowd«j 
about the r«3uests^^ding was done from tfw point of view^of an 
otserver, not the speaker (the child^^This was dprie to db^^^^^ 
fykJcnce of how meaning is assigned to the behavior of young 
children thereby supplying >^^at is JacRingm other Slm^^^ 

The data cohsist^of the requests found on three haH-hput 

videotapes-the taj^ made at the first session, one made four months 
liter, and one four months after that-ipr each bfjpur chjWre^^^ The 

videotap^_recprd the experimenter (E), the mother, when she 

wished, and the child at free play in the child's home. Children played 
wtth toys E brought to each seslon as well as their own things. 

Two kinds of if>formatipn\A^re found to be necessary for obsen^ers 

to believe that a reqoKt had been made: (1) information that^ 

something Is wrong J21 mfbrmaiion that the adult shoukj help remedy 
the situation Two kindsof inlormation were found to be nec^sary for 
oteerverstc interpret what w (1) Information 

about the objects involved, (2y Information akHLM?^^^^ 

gvouWdd to refi*dy the chUd's problem, information came either 

from behavior ovcrily directedto thejdyJt-the r^uest mwage-or It 
came from behavior Immediateiy preceding the request, relat€KJ 
behavior at previous te^lor^, or the adun's general krto^M^ge of 
children and objccts-the context, A reqi_j«rt was 
fihe information r^cesary to a belief that It had been made was _ 
available in the message^ No such requirement was imposed en the 
other typ« of information. 

To cixlejbe datajtwo observejs. by consensus, noted the sourc« 
of each type of information for each request, Then^ th_ei rated as__ 
"certain," '^questionable.'* or "uncertain" each type of information 
and the bverall interpretation of the request. Aiso.re^yeste were 
^ored as having one of five goals. The adott is to: help the child 
obtain jn pbgct; receive an objectL do sormsthing unspeafi^j 
perform a specified action; give Information. . . . {Authpr's abstract 
exceeds stipulate maximum ienig:h. Discontinue here with 
permission of school.) Ul^l 
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EVbttjtlbN AND LANGUAGE: A CRITIQUE OF LINGUISTIC 
INNAtiSM 

H*»NES, Michael WalLacI, Ph.D. Yorh Uhlwsity TCanade), 1983. 

The cenirai prpblem bi ratibnallty*<how to avoid absolutism 
without falling into relativism-is reflected iri the cernral cbhtemporaiy 
debate in liniuistjcs, viz.j the clash between behaviourism and 
Chomskian innatism. Behaviourfem lends itself to relatiyistic 

^Ptc^^il'b ", s^ anjy systematjc and regular set of stimuli m^ght in 

principle pive rise to systematic and regular (linguistfc) fuittsoi 

?^P^"^- ^^''st Chbrnskiari inriat^ it do^ nbt re^^rit 

abspiuiism, £/rrx;/a/e5 the latter In its strong univeisailstw^ntial^m. 

The problem of knowledge is translated mthework of Chomsky 
/ ar>dhis_cblle_agye Jerry Fpdor Into problems of Mnowledge of 
tengaage. Chomsky contends that^language-learning is enabled by 
?^jpsse^]q n of ari in nate " u nivereaLgrammar " In the mind, 
comrnon across all cultural boundaries and linking all "surface" 

intends that all learning requires mediation by a language of 

rapresentati^on, a "language of thought". 

___^bms_ky-^(C^pr innatism^te^^ howcoaldsuch a 

complex structure (nnivereal grammar) Have afjseri-through jlrvrfpm 
™^i»bn? Arid hbw wp^^ realized that 

they possessed it? Evolutionism militates against the sort of search for 
iriv^arianls that is undertakeri biChbmsky and renders problemati 
the descriptions given by Chomsky to so-called universal grammar. It 
is not open to Chomsky merely to repudiate_evblutipriary thec^ in 
order to di^blve the prbbjems posed for him by evolutionisro. All 
theories about complex phenomena ("life, mind and society") must 
come to grips with any challenges from evbluttbnteim. 



tbCkiNG AT LANGUAGE: A STUDY OF METALINGUISTIC 
AWARENESS IN FOURTH GRADERS Order No. DA8405310 

HiRSHBERG. Jan, Eb.D. harvard University, 1983. I54pp. 
_^Metajingaistic awarenes is the ability to assu me ah objective 
^^'^''^J^^P^^**^ develbps as 

SilWren get blder, m» ch individual variation exists. Metalinguistic 
a«vreness Is of practical interest because of its relationship to 
read irijj ability 1 

A characterizationof tlw rTWtallngu|st|c abilitii^ ofthe 
!?^L"oAbj^" ^f^b[dU|yitly_explbre^^ an Interview, 
CPmpris€^d of four large tasks- -language objectivity, judgrmints of 
?'*'^!n^^f'^^''*yLp^''^'tte^ and cornpaSbni 
•r^i.respliitipn of ambi^ assess such abilitl^ Nineteen fourth 
graders were intenHew^ and j;attngs of rea^ jn 
addition to an>l^mj t^ four main tasks, the tangoage Objectivity, 
Qrammaticality, and Ambiguity Teks mre dWkitd m^^^ 
which were treated as dtecrete tasks. Frequency distribationsi 
corralatlpri, c_rb4^^ to 
pment a pictare of metalinguistic awarenessi Its variation, the 
^^A^<^Lftibriships^ tasks, and Its relation to reading ability 
forfte samolepopulation. 

The wajor fmdjngs are: (ij^ There w^much within tesk 

P^Jlome n ce_v anati on . Children _alsb_varied_ widely In pyeraH 

metalingaistic maturity as indicated by the number of tasks passed. 
[2}_Cprrelatibh and crosstabulat[dn revealed thatjne subtaf^i ire 
generally related tb the large task of which they are a pad- the 
ftjbtasks do not tend to correlate vvith each other, and three of the 
four targe tasks are cbrrelated. The GjammaticalLty Task was the 
l^ceptlon^(3) Considering the differences In number of chlklren 
pAttin^e ac h task^ 

Gottman scale analyst resulted in valid scales for the Language 
^^ctivity subtasks. the Grammaticality subtasks, and the four main 
tesks.thbugh not$tatistlcally valid, the scales _ 
iubtasks and the 14 subtasks combined worked fairly well. (4) Strong 
posjtive relatibnshlps betwejen reading ability arvd perfbrmar>ce on the 

tasks were observ^. _ _ _ _ 

___ Aslanlficaritl^ reduced _b^^ 

results as the original with the sample population is sogg^ted as an 
effective instrurnent for quickly asse^^^ metalinguistic awaren^. 

the major jmpiication of t^^ study js ihat awareness Is 

an Important opect of children's development and education which 
rnay require training ib fully develop. 



THE ACQbiSitlON OF PAR«WETERI2Eb SRAMMJ^J 

• nc Mwwu Order No, DAB401 480 

HY»MS.NiN*M0K.P.4.D. m ummy of N»w York, 339pp. 

Advisers: Pr6fe«br Helen Cairns. Professor Robert Rengo 

This study investigate syntactic ?«e^elo_p^fit injoonach"^ 
within the framework of the Governmerrt-Bind.ng Theory of grammar 

*"-,ihSv^Sr,t.BindlngTheory. Unlversa! Gra^ar (UG) is 

formulated as a system of ^rincl^lM aw" PafQ^nete":^^^^^^^ 
SSnJters expr^ the limited range of possible variation asoa^ed 
S^rtieach orlnclple. In a pararneterlzed theory of flrammaAthe tasit of 
STllSuaS^eamer is to "fi." the pararr^ters of^UG at the vaUj« 
^ich are correct for the particular language he is acquirmg^The 
S^SSeofone or- another of the set omedetermln«^^^^ 
eompie.* consequences resulting in languages which appear to be 

jSterlred theory of graSmar 
that an early grammar of a particular langaagemay differ i PmAhe 
Suirirar^mlr with respect to the vaLu^ s|«j:itied for particular 
parari^ters. The "mi»attirtfl- hi «« «rty O^'^J'^^^^^'^^" 
Khguage *hich varies in systematic waysfromtfie adult l«r^9aage. 

In this thesis, it is argued that the earty grammar {>l|r>Blfeh ditfjrs 

SSg^fsh it from the adult imuaM-Jdr e^ffyJle. tee o^^^ of 
tex cal subjects and the absence of modals arKj au^ilianes. Also 
SSdered is the process of "r«tructurinfl« by which the early 
grammar comes to resemble tee adullsystem ^^^f., a 

" The effects of the SG/PMparatneterfln teeeart^^^ 
German are also briefly considered, and the early 0™mma^^of Italian . 
fe examined vis-a-vis the AG/PRO parameter and two other 

pararneterized principles oiUf • , ^.smmHtiisHl 

rontrfll to this study is the hypothesis thaijjrammaiicai^ - _ 
dev^o;men.is^Slr,^ou4d^^^^^ 
intermediate grammars fails witein weUidenned limiS. B specitiea oy 
he heTry of grammar. Alternative "discontinuous^- mpde^ pf 
dlv^S^Jnt {i.l:. "semanticaliy-byed:' chiW 
Hier »«Pd Thev arp shown to be empirically InadMuate as 

mo^ of acquisition, and conceptuajly prpblcmttic when viewed 
from B broader developmental pen^tive. 



TOWARD A bESeSlPTIVE ANALYSjS AND JESP PEDAGO^ 

OF INFINITIVAL AND GERUNDIVE COMPLEMENTS TO 

Order No. pA84b02t8 

JosiFEK. Jami LOUISE, Ph.D. ThB Ohio Sm Unmrm* 1983. 43Spp. 
Adviser: Donald R. Bateman 

Infinitival and gerundive complements to nouns are analyz«J_ind 
found to exhibit tendencies and principles osefol foj;teachirYg English 
Id students of science and technology. StructuraLsentential, and 
contextual a_ttributes_a_re described: This work concentrates on the 
meaning, function, and use of Mo/-gemdJveJ^^^^ /or- 
gerunjjivejb-geruridive, and infinitival complements. 

A distribationalpattern for complement forms cannot be ^ 
determined through a semantic and syntactic_cJassi?icatibn^o7 h<^ 
nouns alone. Rather, constructs must be defiWKl in terms of event- 
typ^, aspect, prepositional meaning»pn:vacy:teadings. and factivity. 
iighteen principjes of distribution are feolated. - - 

Infinitives and o^ge^undJves_expre» stat^^^^ 
gerundive complements expres activities., accomplishments, and 
achievements. Tmer asj}ectusldjstinction3than tf^ 
peHective/imperfective difference are rritfide betwee^ 
gerund ives.Preppsitipns, including the /OJnarker of the infinitive., 
determine meaning as well as functlpnJriM«y^ <^ 

readjns of Lndependent activity, whereas gerundives_dem_arid_a_ 

private reading of individual activltyMnfinitlva^^^^ promote 
nonfactive iriterpretatlona. while flenindivecompfemehts promote 
factive (but can have hbhfactive) interpretation: 



Griimmaticai*rhetorlcal dependencies are shown id exist An 
examination of ihe n^^ cbmplerr«ints to w^y, effort, mefftotf^ 
reason, probkm and atfvarifage in various contexts |flP>^^_Wwit th^^ 
complement form that^is •semantically relevant' to a given context can 
be ufiiqueiy determined bj/ a set of five jiuwyohs arid ^^^^^^ 

A notional-functional approach to teaching infinitival and 
gerundive CO mplj merits Jo nbunds, uslrig^a decision -tree, |S 
advocated. Using these principles, students can *patch\ a structure 
not Irithejabje of ctable noun-complement comblnationsjo convey 

their meanings and thereby avpid Inconsiderate diwpurse.\ ESP 

couree and textbook dcslgnj^ centered on'aathentic' scientifl^readlng 
and wMng assiflnmerita. areprojsosed. Examp^ 
show the importance of looking at both the presence and absence of 
certain structure in evaluiting students' needs. 



ELABORATED AND RESTRICTED LANGUAGE USAGE: ITS 
RELATLONSHIP TO CREATIVE THINKING ABILITY OF FOUR^ 
YEAR-OLDS Order No. DA832S58S 

KiRKLAND JSloria, PhJ>. Inditna State University, 1978. 111pp. 
Director: Or. Jan McCarthy 

thS study investigaitt the relatidr«hip betWe^^^^ 
and language usage of fou^-year-old children. Of special concern^ 
Basal Bernstein 's categprLes of elabkLraied and rest^^ LanG[uage_ 
cod(K and l^rrance's "Mother Goose Problems for Young CWidren 

T^t"_bt creative, thm^intabljitie^ 

_ Children were administered Torrance's test of creative thjnkir>g^_ 
Their iariguag?w^_ricbr^ transcribed and analyze. Th^ data 
were scored in accordance with iriStructip^^ns prpyhled^ 
each chjid'screatlve thinking abilities: The transcribed language was 
then an a jyzed Jn accp rd ance wjth Bernstein^s categoriw^ A Point 

Biserial Coefficient of Correlation was used to analyze the data. 

^In cpnclusioln.Jt was fbuTKl that there was a signifjcant retetionshlp 

between language usage and creative thinking abilKies at the .01 
percent level. 



THE WORLD UP-SO^DOUN: PABULAR SATIRE IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE Order No. bA83256D5 

LeJeune, Susan GinbiNCT, Ph.D^ Un/versj^ So^^ 
Lb*//s/ana. 1983. 348pp: Chainnan: Ait)ert W. Fields 

Thv» central th^s of_the_studyi_s_that \^ fabulaf satire tea 
definable sub«genre of nariative because of the informirig r«trictib^ 
of the animal fi£urejnarratiye image) The beast Image necessitates 
the humor of the rBdactio ad Jbst/rdym; Itjllegbricaljy llfi*« 
^ast^ demanding a recognition of jnan*s dt^ajityj it acknowledges 
man'simperfectiblllly in a sUti_c_the_fnatic_s_tatAfD«nlt.^H^^^ 
of the beast image is paradoxically themeans to unlimited tleKlBllty: 
by allowing beasts to behave Jimcfii_thc fable placis Itsnarrative 
within the realm of fantasy, where events of plot ire limited only by tt>e 
satirfet'sLrnajinatibn. _ __ _ _ 

The comparative analysis of J^tsatlrLclabl^Jn thejan^^ 
ittempt Xo delinel.te the Informing demands of narrative imageL while 
tracing the change within the of Jvb narrative genre the faWe 
movc^ from age to age in English literature. Each CMtiHc fab^ maki^ _ 
rwte of particular spc^talabuses ahd cultural idicwyncrtcjes peculiar 
to the age; however, beneathaii topical alJuSMpnajs g>e_eaoe^ 
»itjre_bf_ hom^ naiure^^ In c:oft*|Siirlng the satiric fable from the 
Middle Ages through the l97_0's. the study^npttt^the cqns«tericy Iri 
f!K>ral m^age. The topical atire is overlaid upon a doubt that duai- 
natared man can achieve the Ideai. AH of the original satiric fables 
ippearing in ttie English^language are ana^yzed^Chaucer'8_The Ji^ 
FriistJ rit§^ Sl>wr^3_Momr Huhmgs Tiff ; Dryden'8 T/ic«/nd 
antf fftf Panmar; Mandeviije's Trte FaP/a o/ the Baas; Swift*8_*'The 
Beasts' ConfeKion to the Priesrvand Book IV of Gu/Zivtr's Travels] 
Cfrwell's_Anl/na[pirm; William Kotrwinkle's Docfor Raf : 

The consistency of the informing restr'Lctionspf fabular satire 
Piridpxically results in a framework^which the artist can fashion into _ 
a grotesque replica of his pwn age. The fable has evolved^throogh the 
years, but only in Ife facade, as the study proves. The late»t fable Is 
essentjaily identical in design and purpose to its ancestors; 
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URIVERSALS CONCERNING EXISTENCE, POSSESSION^ AND 
LOCATION SENTENCES Order No. pA83260D6 

tiiOTO.RiCHAnb James, Ph.D. Brown Vniv9rsny.^^. 327pp. 

This thissis Is an attemptjo discover vaiid testable oniversate 
concemihja "sentences eK 

ind location (EPt sentences). In-depth sladles of these sentences In 
^ojinfituliLes oJ different ger>etic affjliation and basic sentence 
•Irociare are cond acted. The factsconcernirig EPL sentences Jri 
Enflfeh are presented In chapteMII, while those concerning EPt 
•eniences In Korean are presented jn chapter IV. In chapjer V, a 
e^iSB-liriguistic overview of the expression^)! EPt notions Is 
pr«iented. A comparison of the d^^ Kpreah ls 

Rsgalde in the investigation of possible universals. Conversely, dtia 
gdiKedJrom bthe^ languages are used to deterrnlne the universality 
d features concerning EPL sentences in English aniKprean. 

Ir^chaptisr Vl, geheralltations uncovered In chapter V are 

proposed In explicit lernis as uniygi^js^ andjhe of these 

»>lversa(s Is dernonstrated. it is shown that In the expression of EPt _ 
iotipns languate^^ 

minimal to null meaning- simple copulas, locative copulas, verbals of 
existence, and verbs of pbssessidh. Individual languages never mip 
EF't notions to the four types of verbals in a P_ne_-ioipne relation.. The 
if ftNins hjve little precise meaning and do not themselves directly 
^press EPLriotions. Locative prepositlpnls,postj^^^^ 
iwfkers, and nouns may be used in sentences expressing both 
reljatipns of locatibn and possession, but suc^^ 
may directly express the relation only in the case of location 

ientences. __ _ 

Several generalizations concerning EPL sentences are presented 
is potential universals that fequ|re further data tor confirmation: 

Some of these potential unlversalscpricerri t^^^ 

development of the verbs and verbals involved in the expression of 
EP_L_nptibfi5_.Ji/erbals b exisjehce aie sJipw^^^ to cieveldp from rnbre 
cortcrete verbs of lying, sitting, and standing, while verbs of 
possesion are Jhdwh td develdp from verbs oj taking, grasping, or 
♦>olding. Other potential universals cdncern the effect bf_the _ 
pragmatic factors of alienability, defimtenos, and animacy in 
detcrmlnlnfl when certain_structures will be acceptable in the 
expr»5ion of EPL notions. 



CbttiCTiVE NOUNS. CARblNAllTYi AND ACCURATE 

CbUNtlNiS SKILLS Order No. DAS400720 

Pc»GA«eNT, Ge«*toi« GwitiEw, Ph.D. Northwistirn Uhiversity, 1983. 
87pp; 

__ Pl|gersl1_941^52)_accdunt df the developrrent of the concept of 
cardinal number mihimires the role of counlmg accuracy in thte _ 
development. Gelman and Galllste| (1978) and Schaffer, Eggleston 
and Scott (1974) hyjjothesLzelhM accurate c^^^ 
Important developmental milestone: the child's use of a counlingv_ _ 
Mldjnal trarisljlp^^^^ the cardinality role, knowlno 

that the last word said In counting is the cardinal wpnd fpr thaj_8et^_ _ 
Ttieuse of verbfLlabels imposing the collection structure^ther than 
class stroctorc has also been reported tp result In more use of a 

cburitirig«cardinaltransiJloMMarkm 

in a study io measure the e_ffec_tspf_size of seil$mallA5^6)«. 
ferge 9, 12, 14), type of set array (homogeneous vs.heterogeneous), 
and verbai labejs (coljlctiye y8.jcLass ncKjns) on chl^reri's Ufsofji 
C0Qntlng*cardlnal transition and on accurate countir^, 48 iand 4 
year suburban itilddle-clin children were is^ed to count wn 
irray._The£ were tl^n aak<^ ]^Aw_min> <^ectstherf_v^^^ Hilf_the 
children were aaked QSir>gclass nouns (e.g. pigs) and half asbg 
cdjiectidn hduns (e.0. pjg family.) Size of set, type of irtay, and vertwl 
label had no effect on the use of the CQunting«cardinal transltjon. 
Such 0^ was all or non^ on all twelve trials by 44 of the 48 sobjects. 
The lack of a verbel Jabe] effect wasjn cpntrtet to Markrnari's report 
of a positive effect of coljection nounsand the tack^of a size oiaet 
af [ecL was c pritra ry to the find injs_pf_^LfDaAaf^_Galiist^^ 
Size of set had a large significant effect on accuracy of counting, but 
type df object and verbal label had no effect. Accurate counting did 
not precede the use of the cardlhal ryle develc'pimentaily. T^^ 
skills were found to be indspendentfor small se^ and use of the 
cpuntingxardinaj transaction preceded accurate counting for larger 
sets. . _ . 

_ _P»l5it'l d_eernpha|is^n tt«^ cdUritirg |ccUracy was 

supported for a developmentally early aspect of cardir\al number-'the 
use df a cdUhting>cardinal transition in word rneaning and the 
facultative effect of collection nouns on such use was not supported. 



TYPOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON MORPHOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION Order No. DA8328653 

NcwFiEub. Maoeleine, Ph.D. Corhen UMvorsity, 436pp. 

In respdn^ td what is felt to be a lack df cdhsistenj an^ Unified 
terminology h the chardcierizatidn of rnorphblog^^ this 
work suggests a more expllcH and precise system for the description 
ihd cpmjsarispn of mbrphblbgicai irihovatibn processes. This system 
is integrated with a theoretical approach of semiotic functional 
s^j^cturaHsm that views mdrphdldjj^^ way, 
taking Into account morphemes of all typ^ (e.g. lexical anwi 
grarfimatical) and their combination into words, as well as the various 
Mndspf mprphplpgicalfbrmaj variatipnie.g.alLbmdrp^ 
j^arlants, social/regional vanantsj, and also submorphemic 
:o rre latjon J Pi formal and sernantjc rnate rial je .5 . ph pnesthefTies). 
rhe i^pologiCBl characterization is explored and lllostrated 
specifically with respect td the subset df fndrphd|dgical ihjidvatidhs 
^ich are motivated by iconic relationships^ i.e. associations of 
^fiarlty within and between unite, or ''analogy'' In the broadest 
lanse ofjts use. In the cdurse ofjHe discussibn a_nurnter_of 
amillar examples from the hstory of Inglish and French, the 

S^ggMtfd basic distinctions are applied^ fii^aM*'lOJbaAdns^ 

tharacterization of the elements involved in the process, its structural 
HitCdme, and the particular kind of mdtlvatjng icdnic relationship. 
%e Investigation indicates that an accurate undej^taridlrig _ 
ilfferenttajlon of thi^ morphoioglcai innovation types cannot be 
ichjeved_withbyt_cpns_ the 
irocess and the specific nature of the iconic motivation. The . - 
lategorizatjoh of structural outcome clarifies tf>e relative Impact of 
lifferent innovations on the structuns of if\e code and provides a basis 
sr a more precise definition of the concept of ** morphological 
eanafysis". 

ERiC 



AN ETHNOCRAPHY OF SPEAKING IN AN APPALACHtAN 
COMMUNITY Order Nb. dA832e9dO 

RAY,G£onciiRYAN,^X). Unlv¥rsiy 6f mshingt^^^^ ^Mpp. 
Chairman: Professdf Gerry Phil ipsen 

This disdertatibn presentaa study of apeech pa^ejr^ obi^^ In 
•verydayjife in a commuhltyjn EaMem Kehtjjcky. Tg^^ wii_ 
Abducted wLth an ethnbgraphlc perspective and attempted to arrive 
at an overall description of the beliefs and values about speech 
*^P''ad by members of the cjjrnm^ 

t he study took place over a two year period, 19SM983. RegUiir 
y^lts as well as athree month residence enabled the researcher to 
carry out the Investigation. Theaetting was a rural community ^catad 
In Jackson^unty.JCentUcky/The cdmmunity Is smaH In pppulatton 
itnd_nf)pst people there had been In residence for most. If notall, their 
lives. The community fes considered |»rt of Appajachla arxl ahirii 
certain histp^rjc.ecbnbrhic, sbcial, and cufiural features with other 
parts of the region. 

Participant dt^fvatidn and intansiy^ injerylewlrig v^re the two 
main field research strategies employed. These six speech situations 
were d«crit>ed: interaction in the hdfi^^ teractic^inj)uj>llc 
^inrnarcial pjaces,_chur_ch services, recreational aettings, 
bargaining, arKl work setthgs. ^iQ^t^speech even^ wc^e dj^y in 
detail: porch talk, talk at rnealSi_siolre taLk^ t«ttlf^nga preaching. 

apeaking in tongue, tailuV at the ballpark, and foxhunting. 

The anal)^ls of speech everits was djscusaed through the yae of 
rix.culiuralthemes: egalltarianism, "^huddling.*' atyie switching, 
nonverbal behavior, ssisonal speech topics, and MixUajJart^ 

R^d^enjs devote muc_^^ tb talk and this pattern reflects a 

belief In egalltarianism wtiich-permlte interaction betvs«enjh<« 

i^eMw^^^ dtecpMnatlsliken^^ phatic 

cbrnrnunibn which functions to maintain, rather than 8»ert, identitiiS. 
_ A concluding sectidn «)m|«ires this speech community wltti 
sevej^l btj>ert_bn three dimensions bf speech performance. Thte 
community is not nn^nrlly repn^ntative of dtl^rs if^Appaiachia. 
The approach in thfc|ttudy^ic<^_em ibcalized, regular 

Intf action as the main defining influence in the commontQ'. 
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tHE DEVELOPMENT OF CONJUNCTION \H tATER 
CHItbHOOb Order No. DA8329041 

SiLVA, Marilyn Neva, Ph.D. UnlvBrstty of CalUorhfii, BerkBiey, 1983. 
148pp: 

Twenty-six adults and _a€venty*on^^ children between the ages of 5 
and 1 1 served as sabiects in this study of the use of coniunqtions In 
narratives. Analysis of the adult data revealed that specific semantic, 
aspectual, and cognitive factors determine whether wften claus^ are 
to be pre* or postposed. Moreover, adults distinguish whliB and as by 
afipect, preferring as to encode a special kind of unjnterrupted 
continuity-one of time, place, and focus-in describing simultaneous 
relations. Baiore and a/fer are jelMvely rare conjunctions. Afftr is the 
more common of the two, yet adults seldom use it with full clause 
structures; they prefer to use aff er with predicative nouns or 
participial constructions. Finally, adults do not talk about physical, 
causa_li_ty'-or if they do, they do not use bBC&usB to do so. fiacausa 
dauses typically describe psychological or mojiyMionaLfjictprs. 

The children's linguistic behavior deviated considerably from lhat 
of the adults. Older children were substantially more likely to prcpose 
wh9n clauses than were younger children (and thus behaved more 
tike adults), but_no_chjld_produced a typical adult use of postposed 
whBn clauses to signal abrupt change of state. Children were vlrluajty 
unaware pf the as/while distinction and used wften or while to signal 
the aspectual uninterruptedness of as _lt js_hypoth€»lzed that children 
acquire when before while and while before as, in the order of 
increasing specificity and constraint, 

Children prefer after to before After constructions always restate 
old information, whereas 6_6/pre cjayses do not. It is the discourse 
function wh^rK renders a/ferthe less complex of the pair and thus 
more_casily_acguired. 

For causal conjunction, children use both because andj? to ma^ 
not the physical causality or the logical relations invetigated in most 
developmental studies, but the rejatipns of the awcial^ 

The place of conjunctions as pari of a system is emphasized; 
whereas the cpniunctipns in themselves car^ little meaning, their 

interaction with other elements makes their meaning clear. 

Ernp^hasized also Is the need to reexamine the notion "acquisition"; 
we must shift from an absolute notion to pnje in which the rejeyant 
question is not whether a form is acquired but whether it b acquired 
in a given context. 



CbbE-SWITCHING IN SLACK WOMEN'S SP^CH 

Order No. bA8401105 
Stanback, Marsha Houston, Ph.D. University q/ JUasaac/iusaffs, 
1983: 236pp. Director: Professor Fern L Johnson 

_ Black women are frequently ovedooked in r^arch black or 
women's communication. Researchers often tatciti.* assume that all 
blacks speak alike or that all women speak alike; thus, they have 
rarely focused on social class or gender differences amono^s_peaker8 
of the Black English Vernacular (BEV) or on cultural differences 
amo_ng^f_emale_speak^^^ have giveji greater 

attention to Identifying feature of the phonology, lexicon, grammar, 
a>^iax,_and speech events whic^^ BCVand ''women's 

language" than to speakers' variable use of those featuri^ in 
response to different situational ( r'ntexts. 

The present study fpcusi^ on cpllede-educated,^^ 
black women's alternation Isetween the SEV and Mainstream 
Arner[can Englishlf^AE) di>_lec^^^^^ and '*male" 

or "neutral" registers in response to changes in the race (culture) or 
gender of their conversational partners. Two black women friends 
and two white women friends participated in two separate sets of 
three informal conversations with acquaintance of their own 
chopsing. Each_pair of partidpants taJJced first with two wo TOn of 
their own race, second with two women of the other race,^ancl third 
with two men of their own race. Conversations concerned their 
personal experiences growing up as blacks and/or women in the 
United States and contemporary male-female relationship. 
_.lt was found that: (1) black participants code-switched 
BEV and MAE; (2) black participants varied some BEV features 
accordjngjo their cojiversational partners' race, others according to 
their gender; <3) black participants used features described In ihe 
literature as characteristic of women's speech; (4) both black and 
white piailiclpants varied their use of.wojMn^a spewh f e_a^^^^^^ 
Q h the same manner; (5) all participants exhibited Individual code* 
• I /^":hing stylets. 



MORPHOtOGICAL STRUCTURES Order No. DA8326755 
Thomas-Flinc€rs, Tracy^^^^^^ University of California, Los 

Ange/e5, 1983. 2lbpp. Chair: Professor Bruce Hayes 

TI^'S dissertation investi in morphological 

theory: (1 j the nature of complex words formed by non*affixational 
operations; and (2) formal differences betwe€n_inflectLon and 
derivation. Data from a variety of languages (e.g:. Scottish Gaelic. 
Maricopa, English, Fula, Chaha, Navajo) are examined, andjt is 
«':sued that a_number of apparently unrelated observations and 
generalizations follow from a theory of morphology in which word- 
'"ternal properties are expressed by a distinct JeveJ of structural 
representation which contrasts with a level of surface repreentatlon 
that expresses those properties of words relevant to sentence 
grammar. 

The fli^t chapter considers the hypothesis that words formed by 
IffJxatipn have certain syntactic properties best described by irwertlng 
morphemes into phrase-structure-like (word) trees. It is demonstrated 
In detajl that wo_rds_fprrnedJ)ys/^^ (e.g., internal 

vowel change, consonant mutation, palatalization, Infixation) have the 
same syntactic properties as affix^ wprdsr a significant, but 
previously unexpressed, generalization about the structure of 
complex words. By distinguishing between syntactic properties and. 
it^ rulei that express particular sound-meaning relations, a theory of 
word syntax Is developed In which the class of possible words is 
constraLned by one set of criteria^ thus capturing this generalization. 
Formal difference between affixes and non*affixational operatior^ 
proposed in the literature are evaluated and found tp have empincal 
difficulties or to be dependent on theory* particular definitions. 

Constraints on posisible word structure rules- those rujestfiat _ 
create these purely structural representations-are proposed in the 
secorni chapter. In particular, it Is argued that there are two rule 
•chemata. one for inflectional structyr_^ 

structures. It is argued that a number of well-documented drffererK:^ 
t>etween derivation and inflection are actually differences in the_ __ 
formal properties of these rule schemata. The claim made by these 
schemata that Inflertlonal operations follow derivational operations is 
fxamined [n detalliseyeral cpuriterproppsals and possible counter- 
examples are investigated. It is argued that the counterproposals are 
not sufficiently restrictive and that putative counterexamples to this 
strict orderinghypothesisfailforavariety of reasons: . . (Author's 
abstract exceeds stipulated maximum length. Discontinued here with 
permlujon of author.) UMI 



THE EFFECT OF TIME, MODALITY. AND ERROR TYPE ON 
THE ABILITY OF LANGUAGE LEARNERS TO JUDGE THE 
GRAMMATICALITY OF TARGET LANGUAGE SENTENCES 

OrderNo. DA8325614 
TuotN, Carol Rosenberg, D:A. State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, 1983. 134pp. 

Learners' judgements of the grammaticality of English Mntenees 
were elicited to Jnvestigatethe de^^ interlanguage and 

•earrver competence. The present study repr»ents a departure f ro m 
previous studies in that learr>er cornpetence was rrmasured by strictly 
limiting the f/me for making grammaticality judgements; by proentirtg 
sentences in both tht oral and the written mode; ar>d b^ usirig as 
^latjactprs both errpre which have been found to characterize 
different stages of acquteition and erroi^ produced by the 
experimental subjects. 

__ The main findings are: (1) When time was controlled. 
Intermediate Learners were slower and less accurate than AdvanMd 
|(Mrners ln judging the grammaticali^ of sentences presented both 
orally and in writing. (2) On the whole, non-native subjects were able 
to Judge thegrarnmaticaHty pf sentencesprw^^ more 
accurately than sentences presented orally <3) Both Intermediate 

and Advanced learners were most accuratem judging correct 

sentences, Jess accurate In judging sentences with primitive errors, 
and least accurate In judging sentences with errors that characterize 
a more advanced stage of acquisition, especially when sentences 
were presented orally 

Implications of these flruJings for the theory of second language 
acquisition and for language teaching are considered: 



THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG YARIOOS ASPECTS OF 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
Watson. Anne Marie, Ph.D. University of Toronto (Canada), 19S3. 

it was predicted that developments in three dimensions of 
limfiMi9d_(pragmatics, Mimantic^^ would be stror^gjy 
interrelated in the conversations of normal two-year*old children. Two 
speech components (phonology and phonetics) were also included In 
the analyses. 

Speech samples were obtairted from thirty children (15 male; 15 
femaie) on two occasion, six monttis apart. 

Results supported the prediction. Five language measura 

cprrel_ated_slgn|fican^^^ at both tirrHBS and shared parallel rates of 

development over time within children. Of thne relationships between 
the speech and language measures, phonolONgy was associated with 
language at Time 2, but there was no sig^nlficant cprreiation between 
phonetics and the language meaisurcs at either time. 

Theoretical discussioncentred on thApossibLlity of 

Interdependerwe amof>g language components being stage*reiated. 
Practical suggestions included incorporation of these results in 
clinical intervention. 



LEXICAL ENTRIES AND WORD FORMATION 

Order No bA8324869 

Wolff, Susanne Erika, Ph.D. New VorA University, 1983. aOOpp. 
Adviser: MarkBaltin 



WORD FREQUENCY AND AOTOMATiC INDEXING 

OrderNo.DA8327316 

Weinberg, Bella Hass, D.L.S. Columbia Univer^y^ 1981. ZS3pp. 

The discovery that word frequency In naturij lansuafieyields a 
predictable graph stimulated research in many fields. Several linguists 
have stated that the phenomejion is lrrtf ewint to^ content analysis; 

however ^information scientists have toed word frequency to 

automatically extract content indicators or Index terms from texts. 

The major methods of statistically-based sutornatLcJndexing 
Include: desiiinatinfl atevel of frequency In a tcxtas the carriw cAthe 
content indicators; assigning high wejghtjo wprds t hat occur In trie 

fewest documents in a collection; and computing deviation from 

«pected frequency, which glvfis high value to terro tNit occur more 
frsQuently in one document than InafioJIection or general Englfclh, 

This study tested. whether human indexing b characterized by any 
ol these algorithms by examining the level of !r^uency_of Index twtns 
in Individuai texts and In a cumulative sort of those texts. Sfarty-five 
article and their abstracts from thtPrpcaed/nps of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and four sets of Indexing (includlr>g autnor 
Indexing) constituted th.e raw data. ^^^^^ 

The major findings were: (i) 23% of aU index terra ai^ 21 
major terms did noj occu_r In abstracts, but did in full text. (2) 44% of 
the terms occurred only once in ab8trmcte^^3iTer^r«¥«re spread 
approximately evenly throughout the frequency lev^ ^rticte. 
(4) 34% of terrns were uniquelo their absti^cts,^^^ . 
cpmmon/y distrlbuted In the article collection. (5) lK5%_of ternjs had 
al«ew«J distributions irrtl^itetractcolte^^ 
collection, 44.6% of terrra were commonly dbtribujedj Indicating that 
discrjminatio n techniQues which work for absfracts do not 
characterize the distribution of Index termsLn f^^ 

Among linguistic phenomena which account for th»e fIrwjngsL 
•ynon»/my played an Inslgniflcantjpte-lf a tenn was not In a text, Hs 
crp» reference was not Mkely to be either. Anaphoric_ar>d_delct|c 
(referring) mechanJsra accpuritod for mart of the supprewion of 
repetition of content Indicators. . 

As tests on human content indicators have demonstrated that their 
dlstribotion Isiiot characterixed^y any oLthe above theories^ the ^ 
utility of statWically-btied automatic Indexing must be questioned. 



The lexicon in gerverative grammar^ tpgether_wlth> word* 
formation rules, accounts for all the words of the language: The 
lexicon has been definjed as ajistmg of entri«^^^^ of which provides 
ttiose types of Information about a lexical item that are not predictable 
by general rule. DeMnding on the Interpretation of the term lexlcai 
Item and a^umptions about the generality of ruteSi proposals for a _ _ 
i^chrpnic lexicon have ranged from morpheme dictionary to lexica 
Wing any syntactically autonomous lexjcaj item. A common future 
of tfvese oroposals has been ttie inclusion of word-formation rule in 
ttieieocicon. 

fiiorpheme dlctionaH« require extremely powerful rules and ad 
hoc suppf^^ntaryjlBvices to accountfor the lexical Items of the 
language, bicttonaries Ksfttng all words minimize the role of word- 

formation rules. In order to strike the proper balance betvvten the 

^icpn^and.the rules it s^arjued tt^at a synichrpracJhBxlcon of English 
or German has to list all and only these Hem that are not predictable 

bysynchrpnically prcNJuc^ 

syntactically autonomous forms, combining forms, and affixes, J)ut 

Extensive evidence from complex forms that are neither analyzable as 
compounds nor as d^rivrtives by current standards indicates that 
lexical Hems dp not fall Irito ar_e_a_rranged on a 

continuum and that the traditional division of morphological 
Ptoci^^into cornpositipn»der^ 

abandoned in favor of one concaterAtive process. The proposed 
lexicon together with a single concatenative rule devokj of lexical 
ii«terial correctly accounts for aji words. 

Lexical rules run counter to the definition of tt>e lexicon as a listing 
of idbsyncratjc lexical ItemsJt is proposed that jexlcalrulesbe stored 
in a component which is altogether separate from the lexicon and on 
ai^r with the syntactic rule component. This revision d the of 
generative grammar is shown to be desirable on formal and ger^al 
grounds. 
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